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THE STATUS OF SPEECH TRAINING IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTH 


Paut L. Soper 
University of Tennessee 


Those who attended the 1944 convention of the Association will 
recall that a report was given on the study being made of the status of 
speech training in the high schools of the South. On the basis of this 
report the Association decided to set up a committee which should 
pursue the investigations commenced and make progress toward setting 
up a course of study for the high schools of our region. It is the inten- 
tion of the Association eventually to place this course of study (pref- 
erably in printed form), and also a statement of our policies regarding 
the curricular status of speech training, in the offices of the state 
boards of education throughout the South, for distribution to all high 
schools and teachers of speech. 

For the benefit of those who did not attend the convention, and 
also to refresh the minds of those who did, the present article sets 
forth, 1) a summary of the findings of the committee, to date; 2) a 
statement of the problems to be faced by the committee and the Asso- 
ciation in their effort to improve and expand speech training in the 
high schools of the South; and 3) the proposed further action of the 
committee. It is our hope that Association members will send sugges- 
tions to the committee, particularly regarding the matters affecting the 
future policy of the Association and of speech teachers everywhere. 


Last winter, letters were sent to the high school administrators 
of all the southern states, asking them for answers to specific ques- 
tions submitted, relating to speech courses, administrative rulings and 
assistance, and teacher training. Replies from seven states may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


1. Only Louisiana and Texas have state courses of study in 
speech. These are printed, and are distributed through the 
state office of education. 

2. In most (and perhaps in all) states at least one semester of 
speech may be offered. The most that may anywhere be of- 
fered is three units, except in Louisiana where four units may 
be offered. 

3. No state has speech as a required course. In some states speech 

may be taken in place of one of the four units of English, or 

in place of one-half of one of these units. 
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4. Required teacher training for speech varies from nothing in 
addition to the regular English teaching requirements (e.g, 
a ae semester hours of college credit in speech 

e.g., La. 

5. In a number of states, summary suggestions and rulings are 
furnished by state offices affecting the nature of the offerings 
in speech courses. In some cases, syllabi of proposed courses 
must be submitted and approved. 

6. In a number of states, courses of study and guide books have 
been under preparation, but are not yet completed. In all cases, 
state high school administrators express readiness to use any 
materials placed at their disposal by speech associations. 


From this and other information secured, we may draw several 
significant conclusions : 


1. Since in all southern states, speech courses, where offered, are 
only elective, and since speech is not, except in rare instances, 
a college entrance requirement, and since moreover, most high 
schools, being small and having no teachers trained in speech, 
do not offer speech courses, we may assume that only a be- 
ginning has been made in achieving formal speech training for 
the high school student in the South. 

2. Most high schools still depend for speech training upon the 
oral English study that is, at least theoretically, included in 
the English curriculum of every high school where speech 
courses are not offered. In some English courses (although 
to date there is little more than hearsay and isolated local ex- 
amples upon which to determine their extent), an effective 
job of teaching speech is being done. 

3. Since in all but the larger high schools, speech is usually only 
a “sideline” for the teacher of the course, it has so far been 
impossible to secure enough persons adequately trained for it. 
This fact partially accounts for the low teacher-training re- 
quirements for speech, in most states, and also accounts for a 
frequent violation of the training requirements in others. 


II. 


Perhaps the major task of the committee is to secure the prep- 
aration of a satisfactory course of study, and to arrange if possible 
with the various state high school administrators to have it printed 
and released through their offices. 

But behind and related to this are several larger problems. First, 
what course should we as an Association take as the best means of 
actually achieving adequate speech training for all or at least the great 
majority of high school students? Are we sure that speech training 
should be separate from English training in most high schools? For, 
even though we may favor separate training on principle, have we 
reason to expect that the firmly entrenched policy in most states of 
giving four units of English can be changed? Or if it could be changed 
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so as to permit a year of speech to be elected, as in Texas, would the 
maeeny, of the high school students thereby actually secure speech 
training 

On the one hand, many educators believe ihat there is already 
too much, rather than too little, separation of courses in the high 
school. They would strongly oppose any concerted effort of our 
Association or any other group to make speech a separate department 
in the high schools. On the other hand, should this separation be 
achieved, would not then the departments of English, acting upon 
the principle of separation, materially reduce or entirely eliminate the 
speech training now contained within the framework of composition 
and literature courses? Might this condition not then leave most stu- 
dents without any speech training, or with less than they are now 
receiving ? 

The answers to these questions hinge upon a decision of policy 
—one which the Association should face and settle. Should we pro- 
mote a program of separate speech courses in the high schools, or 
only in the larger high schools? Should we promote more and better 
speech training within the regular English courses? Whatever we do, 
it should be settled upon definitely, and pursued actively, as a program, 
by the Association. 

A contiguous problem is that of teacher training. In the larger 
high schools, where a full-time teacher of speech may be employed, 
there is no particular problem. For such positions the college graduate 
with a speech major, or at least a speech minor, may be employed. 
But in most schools, where the speech course must be taught as a 
side-line, usually by the teacher of English, what may be done to 
secure the proper training? Most of us will agree that eighteen hours, 
or at the least, twelve quarter hours, of speech in college is essential. 
But the English major in most colleges is not required to take any 
speech ; and if he is to have the necessary hours in literature, above 
the freshman and sophomore courses, he does not have time for the 
twelve or eighteen hours in speech within his major. A partial solu- 
tion to this problem would be the encouraging of a combined English 
major and speech minor. Of course, if enough prospective teachers of 
English were made aware beforehand that upon graduation they would 
perhaps be called upon to teach speech and coach debate and dra- 
matics, they might, by careful planning, manage to get the necessary 
speech courses as electives. But this is manifestly not a systematic or 
adequate means of meeting the problem. 


III. 


Subject to further suggestions and directions from the Associa- 
tion, the committee plans, in addition to making progress with the 
course of study, to continue its investigation, leading to the solution 
of the problems set forth, through the following steps: 


1. The securing of as accurate a picture as possible of the per 
cent of schools now giving, and the per cent of students now 
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taking, speech courses in the various states. This information 
is difficult to secure, but is essential to our program. 

2. The securing of fairly complete data on teacher-training re- 
quirements in each state, and on the capacity of the colleges 
and universities to supply the teachers necessary to meeting 
these requirements. 

3. Getting information from at least a fairly typical cross section 
of teachers who teach courses in speech, showing how much 
formal training they have had in speech. 

4. Finding out to what extent and how effectively speech train- 
ing is given in English courses in the high schools of the 
various states of the South. 


As was pointed out to the convention in Jackson last spring, the 
committee for the study of the status of speech training in the high 
school has undertaken a huge task, which it must not be committed 
to completing in one year. The help of other members of the Associa- 
tion may be required from time to time, and of course we welcome 
suggestions and further direction from the Association. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 1944 


“Education for New Tasks” is the theme for the twenty-fourth 
annual observance of American Education Week. 


Education has made and is making an indispensable contribution 
to the winning of the war. Its role in the peace will be equally sig- 
nificant if the American people fully understand the potential power 
of education. 


We spare no expense to get people ready to win a war. Why? 
Because we know that only a trained people can win. Public sentiment 
would not tolerate for a moment any proposal to send American boys 
into battle without the best of training under the best instructors and 
with the best equipment that money can buy. Shall we do less to help 
our young people win the battles of the peace to come? 


American Education Week is an opportunity to interpret the role 
of education in the postwar years as well as the present contribution 
of the schools to the war effort. 


The NEA has prepared materials to assist local schools in the 
observance of American Education Week such as a poster, leaflets, a 
sticker, a manual, plays, a movie trailer, radio scripts, newspaper ad- 
vertising mats, and other materials. Address the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. for 
an order form and further information. 
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REHABILITATION OF ADULT APHASICS 


Mivprep A. McGINNIS 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri 


Even though there is an increasing need for the study of the 
aphasic child and methods to effect his acquisition of speech and 
understanding, the possibility of speech casualties of an aphasic na- 
ture in this second world war makes it advisable to give some of our 
attention to a procedure that can be followed for the speech rehabili- 
tation of our returning service men, if and when we are called upon 
to aid in such reconstruction. It is not my purpose to go into the scien- 
tific detail of this vast subject which has a history of conflicting and 
chaotic theories and observations, but to select from the history some 
pertinent facts about which there is universal agreement and which 
will serve as a nucleus for examination and for further study. 


The classic work of Head, Aphasia and Kindred Disorders of 
Speech, gives a comprehensive history of the theories and discussions 
of the phenomenon of aphasia. It recounts the interest in the subject 
from 1796 when Franz Joseph Gall first gave impetus to this study 
until 1926 when the book was published. Head includes in this work 
his own ideas and experiences with aphasics, both in civilian life and 
among those suffering head wounds in World War I. A later work 
by Weisenburg and McBride entitled, Aphasia, takes a psychological 
viewpoint and will be helpful in preparing the scientific background 
for those interested in the more serious consideration of this problem. 
These two references, together with Kurt Goldstein’s English edition 
of After Effects of Brain Injuries in War, based on experiences of 
World War I casualties, make a nearly complete coverage of the sub- 
ject. These authors do not go into the details of the training and it is 
difficult for the inexperienced to make a working plan from such a 
maze of information. 

For nearly a century and a half theories have been expounded on 
the numerous manifestations found in patients with a loss of speech, 
and the accompanying skills of reading, writing, and speech compre- 
hension, but little was done in training for the recovery of these lost 
skills until the first World War. Workers in this field are still ex- 
tremely limited in number. The ‘fact that there are few cases of trau- 
matic aphasia in civilian life may be the cause of the lack of interest 
in practical work for rehabilitation. Cases resulting from vascular 
lesions often have a poor prognosis, especially if they occur in late 
middle life or advanced age. Another obstacle is the general attitude 
toward the person who cannot talk. It is often the opinion that the 
absence of speech is an indication of a lowered intelligence which 
would make recovery impossible. It is a regrettable fact that many 
cases that would improve through intensified therapy do not receive 
an opportunity for reeducation. 

The observers in this field consider the problem from: two points 
of view. One group called the structuralists believes that specific areas 
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of the brain control speech functions. The second group takes a psy- 
chological point of view, believing that there is a reduction of general 
intelligence and changes of behavior. The structuralists are probably 
more generous and humane in their outlook than the second group. 
It is true that the loss of ability to read, write, and speak interferes 
with intelligence and that behavior changes do accompany the condi- 
tion in varying degrees. There is little doubt, however, that the shock 
of suddenly being unable to speak, together with too much pity shown 
by people nearest the patient, are in part responsible for a change of 
personality. The aphasic is not insane and he knows what has hap- 
pened to him. He still has his intelligence, but is aware that he is 
thought to be a mental case. He is frustrated in his inability to ex- 
press himself and may take refuge in various forms of behavior. He 
is eager to work for the restoration of his lost abilities and when given 
the opportunity his outlook brightens. There is seldom any great 
change of personality characteristics, as will be revealed by a study 
of the patient’s behavior before illness. 


The returning soldier who has lost a leg or an arm is exercised, 
massaged and trained in the use of an artificial member. He needs a 
boost to his morale and it is given him. He is given occupational ther- 
apy and every possible attention and entertainment to keep up his 
spirits so that he can have the maximum of ambition to aid him in 
making compensations that are necessary in his social and economic 
adjustment. With the aphasic it is somewhat different. Speech, read- 
ing, and writing are so closely related to intelligence that the patient 
who loses them does not get the same consideration as the physically 
wounded. Then too, this disability has such varying degrees of loss 
that it is not easy to diagnose the patient with a good prognosis as 
against the one whose prognosis is poor, and they are massed together 
in one category. Only those experienced in working with these patients 
can make the selection and even then the actual loss of skills is hard 
to determine if the residual ability is obscured by a moroseness or feel- 
ing of helplessness that deters them from cooperating or making an 
attempt to help themselves. Again, there is little opportunity for re- 
education because of the lack of trained teachers to do it, and the 
attitude of some medical advisers that training is ineffectual. A state- 
ment to this effect by Weisenburg & McBride follows: “Opinions are 
divided as to whether improvement can be aided or prolonged by 
training, and there has been comparatively little decisive evidence 
either one way or the other. The question requires controlled study, 
and yet a control is difficult to establish. It has not been possible, for 
example, to divide a large group of cases arbitrarily into two sections, 
train the patients of the one while those of the other live under normal 
conditions, and then to measure the progress in each section. An ex- 
periment of this type would be of great value. In its absence, how- 
ever, significant data could be obtained either from cases where the 
condition had been stationary for some months before training was 
begun ; or from cases examined shortly after the onset, left untrained 
for six months or so, examined again to estimate the progress during 
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this interval, and then trained for a similar period and reexamined to 
compare the progress with and without training. Unfortunately such 
cases are rare. Even though some authors advise against training, 
particularly in apoplectics, for six months after the onset, most pa- 
tients who want training at all want it as soon as it can be given.”? 


As an investigator of many years, it is my opinion that there is 
definite evidence that training is effective. When the pathology justi- 
fies training and it has been long delayed, the task is not easily accom- 
plished. It is difficult because of the psychological effect during the 
long silence and because of the loss of memory of speech motor move- 
ments. Such cases when given the opportunity of systematic training 
have regained their ability to say and use words and sentences. This 
indicates that it could have been done immediately after the onset 
with possibly more rapid and more complete results. Whether or not 
the patient who begins training as soon as health permits and who 
consequently recovers a usable amount of speech would have acquired 
it without help cannot be determined. In some instances the patient 
himself, when he has regained his speech, reports that he was fright- 
ened, couldn’t seem to remember how to talk, and would possibly have 
never helped himself. Repeated satisfactory results when training has 
begun immediately, and good results from training after longer periods 
of speechlessness, seem to prove that training is effective. It is my 
belief that a number of aphasics who are still without speech could 
have regained it with special teaching. Even if speech is not regained 
with its original fluency of expression, but to a degree where com- 
munication is possible, training is worthwhile. We are not deterred in 
using an artificial device, even though it doesn’t work as well as the 
original. 

In the history of the study of aphasia there are certain epochs 
and men representing definite aspects of thought. Out of these epochs 
has come a terminology that is universally accepted and which it is 
Lapel to know as a starting point for the examination. They are 
as follows: 


KLEIST 


Sensory Motor 


Word-Sound Deafness— 
perceptive not memory disorder; 
resembles color blindness in visual 
sphere. 

Word-Deafness— 

cortical sensory time sequence of 
separate parts 

Name-Deafness— 

deafness for word meanings 
Sentence-Deafness— 


Disorder of understanding of sen- 
tences 


i; ga T. & McBride, K. E.: Aphasia. The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1935, 
p. 97. 


Sound-Muteness— 

apraxis of speech sound formations. 
Word-Muteness— 

disorder affecting sound sequences 
Name-Muteness— 

cannot find word but can repeat 
Sentence-Muteness— 


can say words but cannot express 
himself 
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HEAD 

Verbal—defective word formation; inability to find words for conversation; 
may be able to say “yes” and “no” and a few phrases under stress of emotion; 
some loss of writing and verbal memory for sentences read silently. 

Syntactical (agrammatism by some) speech fluent, but sentence construction 
poor, omits function words. 

Nominal—can say words but not the proper one to designate an object; may 
be able to describe its use or composition. 

Semantic—disturbance of comprehension of significance of words or sen- 
tences; words appreciated as a whole; speech is rapid and sentences unfinished, 


LEIPMAN 

Apraxia Agnosia 
Limbkinetic-Innervatory— (word deafness and word blind- 
no loss of motor function, but slow ness) 
in movement; difficulty in per- Auditory— 
forming simple and complex move- psychic deafness for noises 
(Kleist says it is an intermediate ——_ sychic blindness; in pure 
stage between paralysis and mem- by touch ? 
ory) 
Ideokinetic— 


normal innervation of all move- 
ments, but cannot determine a 
single movement. 


Ideational— 

confusion of spatial relationship; 
faulty conception of movement as 
a whole. 


Constructive— 

Kleist said war cases showed visuo- 
kinesthetic connection; cannot lay 
sticks or blocks in pattern. 


Upon such possible conditions Head has devised a series of tests 
using simple objects and sentences. These tests enable the teacher to 
make a temporary appraisal of the extent of the pathology. Each item 
should be augmented with material suitable to the patient’s interests 
and education before his illness. Head uses a knife, key, penny, 
matches, scissors and pencil. 

He tests: Visual Agnosia by showing a duplicate and asking the 
patient to point to the corresponding object. 

Tactile Agnosia by placing an object in the patient’s hand out of 
his sight and asking him to point to a duplicate in view. 

Nominal Aphasia by showing an object and asking its name. 

Sensory Aphasia (word-deafness) by calling for an object orally. 

Alexia by asking for an object from the written form; reading 
for comprehension—using simple commands. 

Agraphia (Visual Memory) by having patient write the name of 
the object indicated; memory of writing by copying from print. 

Motor Aphasia by asking for oral repetition. 

Apraxia by imitation of physical movements, such as placing left 
hand to left eye, right hand to right ear, etc. This is done by direct 
imitation, by imitation from reflection in mirror, imitation of a picture 
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of such movements, and by printed commands read silently and aloud, 
and for interpretation of movements by writing down movements 
made by the observer. 

Additional tests may be employed such as the a.b.c.’s, days of the 
week, prayers, songs or poems that the patient could formerly say 
with automatic fluency. Reading newspaper articles silently, then 
answering leading questions by a nod of the head, if a “yes” or “no” 
cannot be articulated, will give an idea of the loss in the reading field. 
Such tests will help to classify the patient in either the senory or motor 
group. Similar material at a higher level should be used to determine 
the degree of the difficulty. Cases that have a preponderance of symp- 
toms in the sensory field need a longer period of rehabilitation than 
those with a motor disability. 

A large proportion of aphasics in civilian life have a right side 
paralysis which usually includes the muscles of the tongue and the 
face. They are therefore unable to make the necessary movements for 
good articulation. If this were just a peripheral disturbance, the pa- 
tient would attempt to express himself in speech. If he does not, it 
can be assumed that the trouble is of central origin and the inability 
to imitate lip and tongue movements indicates an apraxic condition 
which Kleist describes as an intermediate stage between paralysis and 
memory. General tongue exercises should be given first for freedom of 
movement, then specific exercises for position of the individual sounds. 
All sensory avenues of approach should be used and the written sym- 
bol should be associated with the tongue exercises. A mirror may be 
used. (It is to be assumed that no one will attempt to teach these pupils 
without a knowledge of the formation and development of the English 
sounds.) Often a patient will know the written symbol, but cannot 
remember the movement to produce it. Sometimes he can be guided by 
an oral command of the tongue position that he has learned. When told 
the position to take he will immediately produce the sound. The re- 
learning of the production of sounds is a slow and tedious process, 
but is a necessary step. Simultaneously with learning to say the indi- 
vidual elements of speech he should be taught to write them. The left 
hand may be used for independent writing attempts, but arm and 
writing exercises should also be given with the right hand. The teacher 
should guide the arm in writing to reestablish the kinesiology. While 
there is a paralysis there may also be a degree of apraxia. Improve- 
ment can be expected with physical exercise so the memory should 
also be stimulated. A large pencil or sponge rubber ball with pencil in- 
serted should be used if there is too little grip for holding a pencil of 
ordinary size. 

It may be pointed out that if a single sound movement must be 
relearned, the movement for a whole word cannot be accomplished at 
once. This type of case is one of word-sound-muteness and after the 
single sounds can be spoken words may be built up. Repeated exercise 
in articulation of two or three sounds is necessary before memory of 
a whole word can be expected. Nouns should be used that contain the 
sounds the patient has learned to say. A picture of the noun should 
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be pasted in a scrap book and the name written below it so that the 
material will not vary in the early stages of training. Writing should 
be large and clear, using black or colored crayons. The alphabet should 
not be used except for types of cases that can pronounce words when 
spelled, but cannot give the name of the object from written form. 
Drill in combinations of sounds is imperative. These must not be looked 
upon as nonsense syllables. It should be explained that the syllables are 
parts of words and will give the tongue muscles needed exercise and 
help in relearning to read. When the patient can read the syllables and 
words, more volume of voice should be acquired to set both the motor 
and the auditory pattern. Paradoxically but with a substantial degree 
of reason, the entire attention of the patient must be kept on the 
mechanical production of speech in the beginning, but later when 
this has partially been accomplished he should be drawn into conver- 
sation of some interest to him in an attempt to get him to use his 
speech spontaneously. First the ability is built up, then recall may 
follow. Reading of large print in unison with the teacher will help in 
this recall. The therapist should pause occasionally to give opportunity 
for the patient to carry on alone if possible. Short sentences should be 
used for memory of word sequence. They too should be written in a 
notebook for daily practice. The patient should be helped with these 
and finally required to read them by himself. Copying the lesson 
words and sentences have value and can be tried for independent work. 


These suggestions are just a starting point for the rehabilitation 
of the motor aphasic type and cover only the beginning steps. Other 
steps will be suggested by the patient’s progress. A program to suit 
the needs of each type of case cannot be given in limited time and 
space. The type of conversation used with these patients and the atti- 
tude of the teacher is of no minor importance. The disability should be 
disregarded in the selection of topics to talk about. If it is not possi- 
ble to get reading material in large print on a level with the interests 
of the patient prior to his illness, the reason for use of juvenile stories 
or primers should be made clear to him. 


These observations refer to cases of post-operative tumor and 
vascular lesion. The war trauma cases will be somewhat different. The 
brain injuries may be more localized, making a less complicated pic- 
ture and the advantage of youth and health will be in the patient’s 
favor. It is also assumed that there will be the opportunity for daily 
work with trained speech pathologists and that there will be other 
therapies that our government provides in its hospitals for wounded 
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A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE 
PURPOSE OF SPEECH* 


CHARLES THOMAS BRowNn 
Florida Southern College 


The distinction between “imagination” and “fancy” marks a de- 
cisive difference between two kinds of thinking. Yet it is true, men of 
imagination and men of fancy become identified in that both are crea- 
tors. They are alike in that their minds will not remain within the 
bounds of that which they can see or grasp within their hands. They 
are men of the adventurous turn of mind. Both want to strike out into 
the illimitable air. Here the comparison ends. 

The man of imagination is both creative and disciplined, disci- 
plined by the observation that all things must abide by the immutable 
laws of nature. The imaginative man is well sobered by the observation 
that the planes that fly are those that never forget the law of gravity, 
that ever adjust themselves to that never-changing law. In short the 
imaginative man builds his dream with an eye to the earth, sees his 
romance in reality. 

What does this romanticist look like? He looks like Edison, Bur- 
bank, Jefferson, Paine, Newton, Archimedes, Lincoln, Socrates, Co- 
lumbus, Christ. 

Imagination! It is creative reasoning: the highest development of 
the human mind! It is the capacity to extend the laws of nature into 
new realms where others have yet not lived: the Wright Brothers, as 
compared to the airplane mechanic! 

But the fanciful man is the man whose feet are not on the ground. 
He is of one of two types. Either he floats in dreams with no moor- 
ings, or he moors himself to some low short-sighted standard. In 
either case he does not see things as they are. The self-styled realist 
who in his dogma has no vision is just as fanciful, as far as conclu- 
sions are concerned, as the poor man who insists upon driving a Rolls- 
Royce, when he cannot afford a “secondhand lizzy.” The majority 
of us understand the folly of living in clouds. Unfortunately, the most 
of us are not so aware of the opposite error, of living without vision. 

We all need one clear vision and that is of truth, not because it is 
morally wrong to deal with falsehood. If it is “morally” wrong to be- 
lieve that land is water, that buildings are born, that Alladin’s magic 
lamp actually worked, that the little red hen planted the wheat, I am 
not particularly concerned, for truth is not essentially a moral issue. 

The truth is nothing more nor less than what is real. Reality is 
what exists: the unadorned facts, laws, and manifestations of nature. 
It naturally follows, the amount of truth in you, then, is the amount of 
the world that you understand. 

In the field of speech, as in all the human sciences, the basic 
truths that we have not seen are the laws of nature. Somehow or 


*Address delivered at the Jack ion of the Southern Association of Teachers 
of Speech, March 23, 1944. * 
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other the world is still laboring under the illusion that human suc- 
cess, in speech, thought, or elsewhere, does not abide by law. We are 
still teaching that it is a matter of strategy, cleverness, initiative, spar- 
ring, and then thrusting when the opponent is asleep. We’ve got the 
crazy notion that effective persuasion is the result of exploiting man’s 
weaknesses. 

Strange, that in a world of astounding scientific achievement that 
cries out that the very workability of the machine depends upon in- 
telligent and perfect synchronization, the opposite of exploitation; 
strange, that in a world where scientific advancement preaches that 
physical laws are so harmonized and so immutable that we cast in 
steel machines that exist only because of the permanency of the laws 
—so strange that in such a world we should be totally blind to the 
laws of the human sciences. 


We cannot see the law of gravity, but we respect it, and recog- 
nize it as something very real. We cannot see the principles or struc- 
tural laws at the very core of this building’s existence, but none of us 
would push these walls out and expect the roof to remain safely above 
our heads. But the unseen laws of the human sciences are no less real 
and no less constant. 

In every phase of human life are unseen laws that do their time- 
less work, that never grow tired. When we discover those laws in ac- 
cordance with which things just naturally happen, and apply those 
laws, great achievement is wrought. 

I submit to you, as I see it, the everlasting and never changing 
fundamental principles, the natural principles of speech, the applica- 
tion of which produces all great speech, all speech that lives: 


1. An idea will produce permanent effects in direct proportion 
to the degree of truth involved. 

2. The speaker's interest in the idea behind the speech is the great 
driving force. It is not primarily my business to interest you; but 
rather, to speak upon that which hypnotizes me. Interest is not an 
objective appraisal of the audience; rather, an unexplained inward 
power. 

3. Speech is given its living quality by the human desire to share. 
Speech is a part of life, because communication is a necessary part 
ae I know not why, but the world is ample manifestation of the 
act. 

4. Man is dominated by the clear and vivid pictures that obsess 
his mind. 

5. Living speech demands suitable words to create the pictures. 

6. Living speech demands that the words be spoken pictorially. 

7. Speech is a flowing out process. All growth comes from within. 

8. Speech is a reflection of life. 


Here are eight harmonious laws, the operation of which is the 
propelling force in all great speech. 
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To what end do these principles impel speech: to the one trans- 
cending purpose, to communicate. How do I know that all the in- 
termediate goals must bow to honest communication? Like the self- 
evident assumptions of mathematics, this conclusion can not be proved 
save by illustration. Of the three classical divisions of speech: to 
inform, to move, and to please, obviously to inform is the most indis- 
pensable. Or consider the purpose of us here at this convention. Our 
primary purpose is to exchange information that each may gain by 
the others effort to dig out speech-truth. To share a truthful idea is 
the purpose of speech that must lead all others, because it is the only 
one that gives direction to speech. 

It is not my purpose to try to persuade you of this, if you are not 
inclined to believe, for I am convinced that the conventional emotional- 
persuasion is outside the realm of reality. My entire purpose here is 
to try to explain a concept of speech that bases its structure on the 
propaganda-of-fact. 

The big lesson for the speaking-world to learn is that effective- 
ness is the measure of merit and in itself has no merit, save as a 
measure. Tall trees are tall not because they try to be, but rather be- 
cause height is a part of their nature. Great men are great, not be- 
cause they try to be great. They are great, because they are imbued 
with some great truth that the world needs. Their success is a meas- 
ure of their greatness. The thermometer on the wall is but a measure 
of the temperature of the room. You can blow on the thermometer all 
day ; the temperature of the room will not be altered one degree. 


Thomas Edison wasn’t thinking in terms of money and headlines 
when he searched for the filament that would make possible the in- 
candescent lamp. He had his mind upon the truths of electricity. He 
was obsessed by immutable laws. 

The speech of “tomorrow,” whenever that may be, will be the 
speech of leaders who have learned how ineffective it is to try to be 
effective, who lose themselves in truth. 

George Washington said, “In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to public opinion, it is essential that public 
opinion should be enlightened.” Too many people in the world believe 
that “In proportion as the structure of a government gives force to 
public opinion, it is essential that public opinion should be directed.” 
But directed public-opinion is inverted democracy, and very ineffi- 
cient totalitarianism. 

However, may I chisel this thought in granite. Thought direction, 
persuasion by suggestion, emotional persuasion, personal effectiveness 
are not evil purposes of speech; in fact, if they would truly work when 
they transcend factual communication, it would be absurd to deplore 
their use. One cannot stop the sun in its course. But personal effective- 
ness and these other ends of speech do just that: place themselves in 
the path of the all-consuming sun. 

Speech education must learn that if it is to make a great contri- 
bution to mankind, it must help set man free. It must learn that the 
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freest man is the man enslaved only by the laws of reality and not in 
addition by a host of false beliefs. The most perfect freedom that man 
can know is that condition in which he builds upon the principles rooted 
in truth. 

Of course, you can have short-term effectiveness. The history of 
man is a story of people trying to short-circuit the system. Is Hitler’s 
speech based on truth? Hardly! Is it effective? Yes, if the song of a 
Pied-Piper that leads to destruction those who hearken can be said 
to be effective. If long-term effectiveness is the goal, then time is the 
only test. What speech has lived? 

Compare the idea-merit of Fosdick with that of Amy McPherson, 
Phillips Brooks with that of Billy Sunday. Whose speeches do you 
read today: Lincoln’s or Everett’s, Fox’s or Burke’s? I was going to 
say Christ’s or, and a name fails to come; Cicero’s or, and a name 
fails to come. The further you go back into time the more difficult 
it is to find even the names of those who built upon emotional per- 
suasion. We know the names of the Sophists only through the utter- 
ances of those who have lived! 


However, speech books altogether too often, read thus: 


“Modern psychologists have pushed out the horizons of 
our knowledge of behavior; they have amplified the findings 
of the Greek rhetoricians and most of them contend that the 
beliefs and the activities of most men, most of the time, are 
the result of non-logical forces.” 


Another says: “But, after all, the logical appeal is in the 
great majority of cases a minor factor in a large complex.” 


Another says: “A curious commentary on human be- 
havior is the fact that objections do not have to be removed 
invariably by destroying them through a logical process, al- 
though this plan is more effective for permanent satisfaction.” 


But, just what is effective persuasian? As limited as man’s intelligence 
may be, we have no other recourse—for permanent effects. Is good 
speech and good speech-education that designed to produce temporary 
satisfaction ? 

Are we to believe that the great speaker is great because he is 
capable of using devices beyond the intellectual penetration of his 
listeners? If man just thinks he thinks, who are these super men whose 
intellectual capacity permits them to think through the nature of this 
common man who can not think? Who are these super men who can 
analyze men, when they deny to most men that capacity? How came 
they by this rare faculty? Or do they reason, to be consistent, that 
they analyze with their emotions. 

Speech that sees its primary purpose as “influencing human con- 
duct” is focusing attention on the success rather than the idea, in which 
the speaker should rest his case. It is just as absurd to have confi- 
dence in such speech as it is to believe that Edison or the Wright 
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Brothers became great in their respective fields because they concen- 
trated on the so-called technics of success. You’ve got to keep your 
eye on the ball to be a success, and the ball in speech is the idea, not 
the audience. 


Speech, it is my sincere conviction, must root itself in the princi- 
ples grounded in the reality and strive always to the transcending pur- 
pose of truthful communication. Good speech is just good communi- 
cation. Good speech education will be found indispensable when it 
produces good communication, the one justification for its existence. 
The purpose is there built right into the structure of life, arising out 
of the unchangeable laws. For us it is just a matter of whether we 
shall walk with the invariable laws, or be dragged by them. 


NEW OFFICERS INTRODUCED 
Rosert B. Cape, President 


Editor Southern Speech Journal. 


Dr. Claude L. Shaver, Department of Speech, Louisiana State 
University, needs no introduction to most of the members of the 
Southern Association of Teachers of Speech. He was elected by the 
Steering Committee, without a single dissenting vote, to fill the one 
year remaining in the term for which Dr. Kantner was elected. His 
editorial ability has already been proven in connection with other pub- 
lications. He will make an excellent editor if you will write the arti- 
cles for his use. Will you help yourself, your association, and your 
editor ? 

Executive Secretary. 


As this issue of the Journal goes to press, word comes that A. C. 
La Follette is leaving the South and therefore has resigned his position 
as Executive Secretary. This information was received too late to per- 
mit announcement of the new Executive Secretary in this issue. Until 
you receive this information, please address all business correspond- 
ence to the President, who will forward it to the proper person. 


TWO VALUABLE MEMBERS GONE 


Dr. Claude Kantner has accepted a position as Speech Correction- 
ist of the Crippled Children’s Division of the University of Oregon 
Medical School, Portland, Oregon. 

Professor A. C. La Follette has accepted a position at Ohio Uni- 
versity to do speech correction work. Kantner has noticeably im- 
proved the quality of the Journal during the two years he has served 
as Editor. La Follette was starting his second three year term as 
Executive Secretary. He has guided the S.A.T.S. with skill and un- 
tiring energy. The S.A.T.S. and the speech profession in the South will 
miss the leadership of these two men. We wish them success and hap- 
piness as they take up their new tasks. We ask for your cooperation 
with the ones who attempt to take their places. 
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RADIO THE BABY OF THE CURRICULUM* 


ALFRED J. Bonomo 
Loyola University 


I am glad of this opportunity to address a select group of ladies 
and gentlemen who have adopted the teaching of speech for their 
life’s work. The average layman is not at all interested in the inside of 
radio, but he is highly critical of what pours out of his loud speaker. 
But since radio must have someone to talk over the microphone, and 
since, too, it has been rather difficult at times to find proper talent, 
colleges and universities began to take over the job of preparing 
men and women for careers in this new vocation and so radio took 
its place in the curriculum along with history and domestic science. 
On receiving the invitation to speak to you on what should be taught 
in a radio course, the title appearing on the program struck me as 
most appropriate, because radio is the youngest of the young in the 
curriculum of today insofar as speech is concerned. Definitely radio 
is here to stay. Many speak slightingly of it, but don’t let that fool you 
or worry you. This new speech form is at present paralleling the ex- 
perience of the first talking pictures. They were referred to as “the 
squawkies” . . . remember? That was the infant stage. But this radio 
is a robust infant for his age—another baby Hercules and King Midas 
rolled into one. All types of artists are in demand—singers, an- 
nouncers, actors, directors—but competition is keen. 


Now let us try to answer the question: “What should be taught 
in a radio course?” In answering this question we must bear in mind 
that the word radio suggests various divisions differing from each 
other as the surgeon differs from the physician; as the contractor 
differs from the architect and the architect from the common laborer. 
In this new field we find the announcer, the speaker, the actor, the 
director, the engineer, the writer. And writers are of two kinds: the 
writer of commercials and continuity, and the writer of scripts. Since 
I am addressing a group of teachers of speech, I may safely presume 
that you are interested principally in those branches of radio in which 
the spoken word plays the leading part, but we must not lose sight of 
the fact that what we propose to discuss is: “What should be taught 
in a radio course?” Speech? By all means, for without the spoken 
word there would be very few programs to attract attention. It would 
be unbearable to listen to song and music week in and week out. Speech 
gives us variety. And it also compels us to distinguish between the 
announcer and the actor. Then there is the speaker who gives a solo 
talk, e.g., the news commentator, sports analyst, and so on. The an- 
nouncer, as you know, is the one employed by a station to make what 
are called “station breaks” and to read commercials and continuity. 
These are the people who advise you to run to your nearest drug 
store or grocery and get a jar of this, that or the other, that will either 


*Address delivered at Jackson Convention of the Southern Association of Teachers of 
Speech, March 24, 1944. 
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fatten you or thin you out or make you more appealing to the oppo- 
site sex. When giving a commercial the announcer is a salesman pure 
and simple. His is a double job of selling, for through his pleasing 
voice he attracts you to his station, and then proceeds to interest you 
in the advertiser’s product. Now these speech personalities—the an- 
nouncer, the speaker and the actor, must necessarily have a different 
type of training. There may not be such a great difference between 
an ordinary speaker and the announcer, but as between these two and 
the actor there is a world of dissimilarity. The future announcer must 
be given articulation and breathing exercises, plus correct pronuncia- 
tion and enunciation. In addition to these, he will need actual mike 
work in connection with the engineer and a split second studio clock. 
Such practice is necessary because the announcer must know not only 
how to announce, but when to announce. All of his commercials are 
carefully timed whether transcribed or not, and they must be put on 
the air on the second contracted for by the advertiser. He must know 
the formula for station trouble and for the resumption of activity. 
He must, should the situation call for it, be able to ad lib—a dangerous 
proceeding at any time. But he must be prepared for this contingency 
through a carefully planned course in vocabulary building and im- 
promptu speaking. His voice should have a pleasing tone, and he should 
be able to read in an intelligent manner without stumbling. All through 
the course the student must be compelled to read aloud, and he should 
be encouraged to do the same thing at home. This will help to over- 
come that halting style of reading we so frequently meet. And above 
all he must be taught to “speak read” as I call it, and to do it with 
sincerity, and without the sing-song or monotone that immediately 
stamps the amateur. It may surprise you to know that not every an- 
nouncer is even a fair actor. I learned this through bitter experience 
when, in my early days of radio I cast an announcer to play Robert 
Browning in an adaptation of “Sonnets from the Portuguese.” His 
lines were highly emotional . . . tingling with the passion of ali pas- 
sions, yet he gave them as though he were ordering an ice-cream soda 
and a slice of pie. 

When we come to consider the radio actor, the first thing we 
should call to the attention of the student is this: that his success 
before the microphone depends on his voice alone. He can get no help 
from make-up, dress, and light combinations. He has his voice con- 
trolled by him through inflection, force, stress and pause, but that is 
all. And to let him know how fine or how poor his work is, record 
his effort and play it back to him. 

I need merely to remind you teachers that this actor must be able 
to interpret his part, and that it is your duty to point out the way for 
him to do it. It seems to me that this involves imagination, plus ability 
to act. How you will train his imagination is your problem. The radio 
actor must keep in mind the scene in which he plays. He must mentally 
see the setting and keep in the mood of the production. 

One of the most neglected branches in the field of speech is 
dialect. The average dramatic instructor believes he has discharged his 
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duty in this respect if he teaches Irish, Italian, Jewish and negro dia- 
lects. This is a serious mistake. After nearly four years’ experience in 
casting for the microphone, I am still astonished to find so few dialect 
actors. Yet they are in great demand, and this is one situation in 
which supply does not meet it. So while we are drafting our speech 
course in radio, let us include the teaching of dialect. 


And since you know as teachers that the only way to learn acting 
is to act, students must be given a great deal of work before the mi- 
crophone. They will gladly pass from play to play, because no memor- 
izing of lines is required. But insist on conversational reading of dia- 
log. Some read too slowly . . . they drag along in the tempo of Chopin’s 
Funeral March. Others are so precise in articulation that it is painful 
to listen to them. In radio, cues must be picked up much quicker than 
on the stage, because the radio show has a much greater speed. Pauses 
are very, very short. The play moves on. 


The student must be taught how to handle punctuation. If you 
could follow a radio show with a script in your hand, you would 
appreciate the decided difference between the typewritten page and the 
delivery. The reason for this is, as you have probably guessed already, 
that the radio actor has mastered the art of phrasing. Punctuation is 
merely to point out the sense—proper phrasing brings it out. 


Script writing is a must in any radio course, and the student 
should be assigned the reading of all types of writing, particularly the 
works of leading authors not forgetting Corwin and Obeler. Writing 
for radio may be roughly divided into original scripts, adaptations, and 
commercials. To write either an original or an adaptation the student 
must know something about situation, climax, characterization and 
suspense. To teach these, I give a course in the one-act play. Some 
recommend the short story. It’s a question of choice, as the old woman 
said when she kissed the cow. But I can tell you this: unless a student 
has an understanding of some of the qualities of a successful one-act 
play or short story, the chances are that his work will have no appeal 
on the air waves. I have found that one of the most difficult phases 
of script writing for the beginner is dialog. It takes much practice to 
acquire the knack of writing words that either carry the story along, 
or bring out character, or do both. 

And this brings us now to the King of Headaches: the man who 
is responsible, for the script, the music, the sound effects, the pacing 
and the timing. In other words the director, who is not praised if he 
puts on a good show, but severely criticized if he puts on a bad one. 
Should directing be included in our radio course? The answer is, 
by all means. And see to it that each member of the class is given the 
opportunity to direct at least one show. Some of them will argue that 
they are anxious to get into radio as actors and not as directors. The 
answer to that is, that directing is so intimately connected with acting 
that a real director must be a fairly good actor. He must explain the 
script to his cast, and should be able to read any line in character 
without the slightest effort. Acting as director will train the ear for 
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sound effects, and will also make the student appreciate the difficulty 
in choosing suitable transition music. They will also understand why 
cuts are frequently made in scripts before they are aired. And that 
will force the student to become acquainted with the vade mecum of 
every director—the stop watch. 

Each student should have a chance to do “sound.” Let them be very 
simple effects: the opening and closing of doors; striking of a gavel; 
footsteps; the ringing of bells and chimes; the washing of dishes. 

Do not hope to make sound effects people out of your whole class. 
A competent sound man is a rarity. But the student handles this part to 
teach him to be accurate in bringing in, prolonging, and taking out the 
effect. It teaches him order, too, because unless he has every sound 
effect so arranged that he can get it in time, he will spoil your show. 
A split second too soon or too late, and your unseen audience will 
snicker. 

The next subject I would include is a short course in the law of 
copyright, and of slander and libel. This is of importance to every- 
one. The speaker certainly should know it as well as the actor and the 
director. Besides this the F.C.C. rules should be read, as well as those 
of the NAB. 


So there, ladies and gentlemen, you have what I consider neces- 
sary for a thorough course in radio. I omitted only one branch, and 
that is engineering. You may include that if you wish, but it seems to 
me that a few visits to the control room of any well equipped station 
where a kind engineer explains board fade, the use of turn tables, and 
the various types of microphones, plus the recording machine, should 
suffice, unless a person wants to be an engineer and nothing else. . . . 
From this outline you can see that there is more to radio than the 
layman thinks there is. This is so true that most people believe they 
could stroll up to a mike and read off a part in a play, or an announce- 
ment just like that. They are much like Silas Wegg who very mod- 
estly admitted: 


“I believe you couldn’t show me the piece of English print that I 
wouldn’t be equal to collaring and throwing.” 


And we close with the well-known lines of Geo. Macdonald: 
“Where did you come from, baby dear,” 

And Radio answers: 

“Out of the Everywhere into the here.” 
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REPORT OF 
THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


A. C. La 
Murray State College 


The Association year officially ended with the annual tournament 
and convention held at Jackson, Mississippi, March 21-25, 1944. The 
tournament, directed by Dr. Capel and managed by J. H. Henning, 
was well attended and the quality of the competition was high. A suc- 
cessful student legislative Congress, directed by Richard C. Brand, 
was in session during the convention. The income derived from the 
student competition will be a significant factor in making possible the 
carrying on of the Association activities during the coming year. Over 
one hundred high school and college students participated in the tour- 
nament. 

Although the annual convention was small, as was to be expected 
of a war time meeting, it was one of the most inspirational and sig- 
nificant meetings ever held by the Southern Association of Teachers 
of Speech. Such outstanding persons appeared on the program as: 
Miss Mildred McGinnis, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Dr. W. H. Stephenson, Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Louisiana State University; Dr. Bob Jones, President of 
Bob Jones College, Cleveland, Tennessee ; Dr. Claude M. Wise, Head 
of the Department of Speech, Louisiana State University; Prof. H. P. 
Constans, Head of the Department of Speech, University of Florida; 
Dr. B. L. Parkinson, President of Mississippi State College for Wom- 
en; Mr. Maurice Thompson, Program Director of WJDX; Mr. E. C. 
Bolmeirer, Director of Secondary Education for the State of Mis- 
sissippi; and many others who could, but cannot, be listed here. 

The following-named officers were elected at the business session: 
President, Dr. Robert Capel, Louisiana State Normal College ; Ist Vice 
President, Miss Louise Mimms, Belhaven College ; 2nd Vice President, 
Miss Betty Mae Collins, Memphis Technical High School; 3rd Vice 
President and Tournament Director, Charles McGlon, Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville; Executive Secretary, A. C. LaFollette, 
Murray State College. 

A steering committee was elected composed of: Robert Capel, 
chairman, Louisiana State Normal College; T. Earle Johnson, Univer- 
sity of Alabama ; Lester L. Hale, University of Florida; George Neely, 
Anniston High School; Dr. Claude M. Wise, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity; A. C. LaFollette, Murray State College; Paul Soper, University 
of Tennessee. 

The convention set up a committee for the purpose (1) of for- 
mulating speech curricula which can be recommended to the schools, 
(2) of recommending standard requirements for all teachers of speech 
in the elementary school and secondary schools, and (3) of estab- 
lishing standard objectives of such courses. The committee is com- 
or. of: Paul Soper, chairman, Betty Mae Collins, and Charles 
McGlon. 
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The nominating committee for next year’s officers is: Carolyn 
Vance, chairman, Rebekah Cohen, Mrs. Davison, George Neely, and 
Paul Soper. 

Plans were initiated for the 1945 convention; the time and place 
were left in the hands of the new steering committee. It was thought 
a small city, preferably a college town, should be chosen for the con- 
vention center next year. Less crowded conditions at convention time, 
better rates, and college facilities for the tournament, were the chief 
advantages pointed out. Action of the steering committee since the 
convention indicates that next year’s convention will probably be held 
at Cleveland, Tennessee, the home of Bob Jones College. 

Upon the recommendation of the executive council a measure was 
passed placing the sustaining membership fee at $2.50. This fee will 
include membership in the Southern Association of Teachers of Speech, 
a year’s subscription to the Southern Speech Journal, and a year’s sub- 
scription to the Western Speech Journal. Only sustaining members 
will be eligible for the Western Speech Journal hereafter. Our total 
membership last year was 132, as compared with 150 and 120 for the 
past two years respectively. The new Association financial year started 
March 21, 1944. So far 48 persons have paid their 1944-45 dues, and 
90 per cent of these paid up memberships are sustaining members. It 
is hoped that 100 more old and new members will immediately wish 
to become sustaining members. A list of all sustaining members will 
be published in the Journal and a similar list will be sent to the West- 
ern Journal for mailing purposes. 

The balance in our treasury, at the close of the last Association 
year, compares favorably with the balance carried over for the two 
preceding years. The continued publication of the Journal and the 
normal activities of the Association will be assured for 1944-45 if all 
the members and friends of the Association pay their dues. 


All of our new officers have pledged their time and their best 
efforts to carrying on their new duties for the Association. They will 
do their dead level best. It must be remembered, though, that each of 
these people, just like you, has a man sized job already, helping to win 
this war—these speech responsibilities are extra and are done without 
any compensation whatsoever. Dr. Capel has had a double-barreled 
job teaching speech for the college and teaching in the military pro- 
gram. Your executive secretary has been teaching air navigation for 
the Navy for about two years, with a class load of 24 to 36 hours a 
week, much preparation, and 450 papers a week to grade. It is easy 
to think up many interesting and worthwhile things for your officers 
to do, but it is tremendously more important that you make your con- 
tributions, too. Write articles for the Journal and send them to Dr. 
Claude L. Shaver, our new editor, at Louisiana State University; ac- 
cept the duties assigned to you by the president, pay your dues well 
in advance, and help secure new members and assist in keeping the 
mailing list up to date. The latter item is most difficult for the execu- 
tive secretary to do in times like these. We are counting on you to 
help make this Association year the best in our history. 
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GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH 


RogBertTA WINTER 
Agnes Scott College 


At the annual meeting of the Georgia Association of Teachers of 
Speech, held in Milledgeville on April 22, the following business was 
transacted: Mrs. W. W. Davison of the Davison School of Speech 
Correction in Atlanta was elected president to succeed Miss Carolyn 
Vance of the University of Georgia. Mrs. Anne Frierson Griffin of 
Wesleyan College was elected first vice president; Mrs. Cornelia M. 
Neal of the Joseph E. Brown High School in Atlanta second vice 
president; Miss Sara Ivey of Wesleyan College third vice president; 
Miss Roberta Winter of Agnes Scott College was elected secretary 
and Mrs. Max Noah of Georgia State College for Women, treasurer. 

The invitation to hold the fall meeting of the association in 
Macon was accepted. 

It was planned that during the coming year the association will 
try to increase the recognition of speech disorders by holding in va- 
rious sections of the state demonstrations by the ten speech correction- 
ists in the association. These demonstrations, to be held at the request 
of educators and for the benefit of all who are interested in the sub- 
ject, will have as their three-fold aim the defining of the commoner 
types of speech handicaps, the answering of questions on correction, 
and the analysis and diagnosis of the speech of children of the section 
who need help along such lines, with recommendations for a suitable 
correction program. 

It was also agreed that the association sponsor a One Act Play 
Festival to be held at the time of the fall meeting in Macon. Any high 
school in the state will be eligible for participation, and groups will 
be chosen in the order of their application. In order to add to the 
enjoyment and appreciation of these plays when they are given in the 
evening, it is planned to hold conferences and discussions in the after- 
noon on choosing plays, acting, interpretation, directing, and technical 
problems, these discussions to be led by competent dramatic directors 
for the benefit of all who are interested in the subject. After the pres- 
entation of the plays an open forum discussion will be held to analyze 
the plays according to sound dramatic principles. 

In endorsing these two programs the association recognized and 
restated its responsibility in a world at war to meet problems of speech 
defects increasing as a result of war strain, and of recreational obli- 
gations to young people confused by present day abnormal social 
conditions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Ricuarp C. 


SPEAK WeELL—AND WIN! By William P. Sanford. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944; pp. vii, 176. $2.00. 


Speak Well—And Win!, “a short cut to results,” is a dynamic, fast moving, 
punch-packed small volume by William P. Sandford, who has taught “tycoons 
and truckdrivers, salesmen and socialites, lawyers, doctors, dentists, insurance 
men, organizers, promotional executives, army men, men with education and men 
without it.” He has based this brief book on the solid foundations of his many 
years of teaching and practicing business speaking. 


The book, as dramatic and attention getting in style and format as its title, 
is built on the “C-I-M-A” formula, the author’s tested method of successful 
speech making. The four constant aims are summed up strikingly by the four 
catchy initials. The material, the usual principles of speech, is presented so 
briefly and so dynamically that it makes one wonder why more of this vividness 
cannot be applied to the longer texts on the subject. The vital, necessary material 
is presented in a definitely catchy way. 


It is an ideal text for extension and night classes where students want to 
get results and learn to speak well in a short time and do not wish to waste 
time on non-essentials. 


The material is divided into three sections: 1. The Four Constant Aims, 
under which each aim of the “C-I-M-A” is vividly discussed; 2. Speeches With 
“C-I-M-A,” with successful talks by leaders in all branches of business given as 
examples; and 3. Hints To Speakers, which includes material on preparation, 
delivery and everyday speaking problems. 


This writer, who has had experience with night classes of business men, 
especially found useful the section on Speeches With “C-I-M-A,” which are not 
the Gettysburg Address or Four Freedoms type of speech but practical, down to 
earth speeches by men who have been successful in business life. There are 
speeches by Conzelman, a successful athletic coach, by Holler, a leading sales 
manager in charge of sales for a division of General Motors, by Mast, director 
of information for the Illinois Agricultural Association, by Gifford, president of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and by many other authorities 
in their fields. 


Such texts as this are very helpful in making speech instruction a vital factor 
in a community instead of a dry, useless subject fit only for future teachers, 
lawyers, and preachers to spend a few hours on. 


RicHarp C. Branp, 
University of Alabama 
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EFFeEcTIvE Rapio SPEAKING. By William G. Hoffman and Ralph L. Rogers. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1944; pp. x, 241. $2.50. 


Effective Radio Speaking by William G. Hoffman and Ralph L. Rogers 
deals with a phase of speech and a phase of radio training not frequently dealt 
with in a comprehensive manner. Usually a text on radio will devote perhaps one 
chapter to the techniques of a good radio speech, then go on to radio drama, the 
announcer’s work and the like. But this text covers the problem of good radio 
speaking very fully and completely. 


The authors say that if one wants systematic discussion of what makes radio 
talk good, and some advice that may give his talk the spark he is looking for, this 
book is for him. It was written as a guide for that person who wants to learn 
how to make a good radio speech. 


Each chapter is organized to help the student find out how a good speech 
is made. Besdies a discussion of the subject, plentiful examples of good radio 
talks are given to illustrate each point. Whole speeches from well known radio 
programs, such as Town Meeting of the Air, are incorporated in the text, as 
well as short examples of anecdote, humor, suspense, etc. 


The material is organized under such chapter heads as: Radio Personality, 
Showmanship, Strategy of the Radio Speech, Tactics in Organizing Your Talk, 
Making Contact, Style, Writing the Manuscript, Cultivating an Agreeable Radio 
Voice, the Use of Recordings, etc. 


There is almost none of such overworked radio material as sound effects, 
continuity writing, reception, etc., and the necessary radio terminology is placed 
in a glossary at the end of the book. We like the practical, straight forwardness 
of language and style used—it is neither pedantic nor casual, but pleasant and 
easy to assimulate. We feel that this is a worthwhile volume, a contribution to 
the field of radio texts, and a welcome change from the general texts on broad- 
casting. 


RicHarp C, BRanp, 
University of Alabama 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS IN THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF SPEECH FOR 1944-45 


Louis R. Clifton, University of Kentucky Extension, Lexington, Ky. 

H. P. Constans, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

Margaret Hymel, 2915 Avenue A, Beaumont, Texas 

Leonora Johnston, 2143 Alta Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Sister Mary Joanna, 7214 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans, La. 

Leroy Lewis, North Carolina Bankers Association, Box 1588, Raleigh, N. C. 
Robert Capel, Louisiana State Normal College, Natchitoches, La. 

Annah Jo Pendleton, Texas Tech, Lubbock, Texas 

Samuel Seldon, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Ruth Simonson, Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Alma Belle Womack, 358 S. 11th Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

A. C. LaFollette, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Geneva Epps, Andrew Jackson High School, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Frances K. Gooch, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 

Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. 

Nora Landmark, Louisiana State University Speech Dept., Baton Rouge, La. 
Eugene Hess, Auburn Tech, Auburn, Ala. 

Mrs. W. W. Davison, 1780 N. Decatur Road, Davison Sch. Sp. Cor., Atlanta, Ga. 
Claude M. Wise, Head, Dept. of Speech, Louisiana State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 
Louise K. Hamil, Murphy High ‘School, Mobile, Ala. 

Lois Fitzsimmons, 118 Houston St., Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs. Cornelia M. Neal, Joe Brown Jr. High School, Atlanta, Ga. 

Paul Soper, English Department, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Vera Paul, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, La. 

Dallas Dickey, Speech Dept., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Charles McGlon, Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Ruth Proctor, 8229 Cohn Street, New Orleans, La. 

Harriett Idol, Speech Dept., Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Rebeckah Johnston, 1505 North West St., Jackson, Miss. 

George Neely, Anniston High School, Anniston, Ala. 

Beatrice Boyett, 646 North Congress St., Jackson, Miss. 

Helen C. Cahill, 3707 Dryades Street, New Orleans, La. 

Carolyn Vance, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Annetta Wood, Louisiana State Normal, Natchitoches, La. 

Louise Mimms, Belhaven College, Jackson, Miss. 

Rebekah Cohen, 2256 Court St., Memphis, Tenn. 

Claude L. Shaver, Dept. of Speech, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
Claude E. Kantner, University of Oregon Medical School, Portland, Ore. 

A. A. Hopkins, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
H. P. Constans, University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 
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COMMENTS FROM THE EDITOR 


This issue of the Journal presents a new department: News from Other 
Speech Associations. Your editor has asked Wilson B. Paul, of the University 
of Denver, Clyde W. Dow, of Amherst, and Charles Pedrey of Stephens College 
to serve as correspondents from the Western Association of Teachers of Speech, 
the Eastern Public Speaking Conference, and the Central States Speech Asso- 
ciation, respectively. 


There should be value to us all in better knowledge of the activities of other 
regional Associations. It is our plan to carry news summaries from other Asso- 
ciations at least twice per year. This issue presents Mr. Paul’s report from the 


Western Association. 
* * * * * 


The editor wishes to underline an idea in Prof. Hopkins’ article in this 
issue. Hopkins says, “Why not, therefore, through the medium of this Journal 
carry on a series of brief glimpses into how various directors of debating 
throughout the South handle their task?” 


Such reports should prove to be of real value. The editor agrees to publish 
all reports submitted. 


* * * * * 


Material for the Journal is an ever pressing problem. The editor would like 
to encourage more writing by members of the Association. Short reports on 
interesting teaching situations, use of new techniques or old techniques in new 
situations, should make worthwhile reading. The Journal especially needs more 
material by and for secondary school teachers. 


* * * * * 


Some of you readers may feel that this issue is somewhat overbalanced in 
the direction of Public Speaking. The editor disclaims any responsibility. These 
are the articles that were sent in. How about some material on Drama, Interpre- 
tation, Speech Correction, etc.? 
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